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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Original Letters from Baxter, Prior, Bolingbroke, Pope, Cheyne, 
Hartley, Johnson, and others, Edited by Rebecca Warner, of 
Beech Cottage, near Bath. 8vo. pp. 303. Longman. 


We had taken up a new biographical work, just published, to see 
what we could find in it that should amuse the reader, when abso- 
lutely finding nothing, and no other fresh publication being at hand, 
we had recourse to the present amiable and interestiug volume. We 
have the more pleasure in recurring to it, from the evident connex- 
ion of its editor with the author of an entertaining book of recollec- 
tions lately published. The perusal of it would not now interest so 
many readers, as it was calculated to do, even at the comparatively 
short distance of time at which it was published ; for the late vicis- 
situdes of the world have crowded many ages into the space of a 
few years; and to the reading portion of the metropolis the mildest 
theological opinions, of a certain class, are already out of date; no 
longer affecting them with any sensation except that of surprise at 
the hesitation with which they were put forward, and at the mons- 
trous doctrines to which they found it necessary to be civil. If 
readers find it difficult to get rid of anthropomorphite notions of a 
Supreme Being, they certainly do not paint him in the likeness of a 
Calvinist. A methodist heaven has long been pronounced to be 
the dreariest and most impossible of all beatitudes. 

The most curious letters in this volume are those from Dr Cheyne 
to the celebrated Richardson, and the most curious parts of them 
such as relate to the health of the novelist. Richardson, who was 
fat, short, and (as we may discern, in spite of himself, from his writ- 
ings) of a luxurious temperament, suffered under more than an 
ordinary portion of the effects of a sedentary, book-writing life. He 
indulged himself in writing good books, and eating good dinners; 
then took little walks by way of taking care of his health, and 
larger dinners (no doubt) by way of comforting the inefficiency of 
his attempts; then gave up his enjoyments, and took to walking 
heartily,—when it was too late. Dr Cheyne, who, though imper- 
fectly, had extricated himself from a state of hypochondria 
by temperance, was trying to make his friend do like himself, 
even as far back as the publication of Pamela; but the doc- 
tor had not so many ladies about him to keep him at home, 
nor so many tit bits prepared for him, nor so much writing 
and depression to tempt him into such wicked refections. 
Speaking of a conversion from infidelity, which Richardson was to 
make his heroine effect upon her husband, he talks of a broken 
leg or a fever as affording the mollia tempora fandi (opportu- 
nities of soft appeal) which the wife was to take occasion of: and 
he advises the sensitive novelist to avoid “ fondling and gallantry,” 
and “ tender expressions,” which he says do not become the char- 
acter of “ wisdom and piety, and conjugal chastity, especially in the 
sex.” A different theory was in favour among the Pamelas and 
Miss Byrons of Salisbury Court. Samuel’s wisdom would be 
upheld by that of Solomon in his garden, 


Where the sapient King 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 
Much he the place admir’d, the person more. 


“But enough of this rhapsody,’ says the doctor, concluding his 
critical remarks ; ‘ now as to yourself. I never wrote a book in my 
life, but I had a fit of illness after. Hanging down your head, and 
want of exercise, must increase your giddiness; the body, if jaded, 
will get the better of the spirits. If you look into my sheets now 
porane, you will find that Sir Isaac Newton, when he composed, 

only a loaf, a bottle of sack, and some water; and took no sus- 
tenance then but a slice of bread and a weak draught, as he found 
ulure of spirits from too close attention. Even in my very lowest 
diet of three pints of milk and six ounces of bread, in twenty-four 





hours, I abate one half when I study or find my head clouded. Your 
friend and mine, Mr Bertrand, tells me, you look full, puffed, short- 
necked, and head and face bursting with blood ; as if, by your appli- 
cation and sedentary life, the whole system was spouted into* the 
head. Under such circumstances I should fear an apoplexy for 
you, if your moderate diet did not provide sufficiently against 
that ; but I think seven or eight ounces of blood, taken every two 
or three months, and the gum, assafeetida, &c. would be Bank secu- 
rity against it. 

* Your constitution is not like Dr Hale’s. You are short, round, 
and plump; he is taller and very thin, but uses a great deal of 
exercise.’ 

In this state was Richardson when he wrote Pamela! He wrote 
his two great works afterwards, great in every sense, and much 
larger in the manuscript than he printed them, and he died twenty 
years after Cheyne’s letter, of the apoplexy predicted. So long 
does mind hold out, even in a perverted body! and so long-lived 
appear the tenderest and most indulged constitutions, upheld by the 
excitements of praise, and attention, and their own benevolence, and 
a favourite employment. For Richardson as well as Cheyne, lived 
to upwards of seventy. Kindness and imagination seem to keep sen- 
sitive people alive, for the delight of their friends; as perverseness 
and the want of sensibility preserve others to be their plague. In 
the next letter Cheyne lectures Richardson on his indulging in 
the usual follies of invalids, such as asking advice and going to 
apothecaries. 


‘I find by yours, you go on timorously, grudgingly, and repiningly. 
It is true you are not a physician, but you are, I hope, a Christian, 
St Paul kept his body ae Our Saviour bids us fast and pray, 
and deny ourselves without exception; but for this there is no need 
of revelation advice, if you read but what 1 have written on this 
last, in the Essay on Regimen, as the means of long life and health, 
or Cornaro’s and Lessius’s little treatise; your own good sense 
would readily do the rest; but you puzzle yourself with friends, 
relations, doctors, and apothecaries, who either know nothing of the 
matter; are well under a common diet; or whose interest itis; or 
at least that of the craft, to keep you always ailing, or taking poisonous 
stuff} and so you are perplexed and disheartened. I have gone the whole 
road, had one of the most cadaverous and putrified constitutions that 
ever was known; and, I thank God, am returned safe and sound 
at seventy, every way well, but the incurable infirmities of age. 
And surely he knows the road better, who has gone to, and come 
from, the Cape of Good Hope, and tried all the soundings, rocks, 
shelves, and winds, than those who have only seen them in the map.’ 


Again at p. 78. We quote all these passages, not only as relat- 
ing to so eminent a man, but because they may be of use. 


** You have quite a wrong notion about the /yp, as in truth all 
but sensible physicians have. We call the Ayp every distemper 
attended with lowness of spirits, whether it be from indigestion, 
head pains, or an universal relaxed state of the nerves, with 
numbness, weakness, startings, tremblings, &c.! So that 
the hyp is only a short expression for any kind of nervous dis- 
order, with whatever symptoms, (which are various, nay infinite,) 
or from whatever cause. I should really think your nervous dis- 
order was chiefly from want of due exercise, too much head work, 
and great plenty: the beginning of an universal palsy, and not 
what your wise apothecary terms it, a hemiplege, which 
is indeed a half body one, and is of the very worst kind. 
But I will, under God, insure you against it now; for, as 
[have often told you, when the fire is broken and scattered, the 
conflagration cannot rise to so great nor dangerous a height as it 
did before. I think you have gained a mighty point if you can walk 
from Hammersmith to London, down to Salisbury Square; and 
that, in time, will free you from the expense of coaching and chais- 
ing; for, though I think exercise absolutely necessary for you, it is 
no matter how; and next to riding, 1 preter walking to all kinds of 
exercise; and though you may not be able to walk from Hammer- 
smith to London all weather, yet with a cloak you may walk the 
same length in your garden, after sweeping off the snow, as I have 
often done, and may do still. As to your old apothecary’s soot 
drops, \ have often mentioned them to you; and if his be very 
good, keep them by you to take as a dram, on occasion, or in any 
sudden plunge or lowness; but as an alterative, to be taken for a 
continuance, they are of no use, but on the contrary ; and are just a 
dram or an opiate to gain time and quiet ; and universally, I conjure 
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you, to take nothing from an apothecary as long as you can do 
tolerably without.’ 

At pp. 91, and 153, are some letters, very pleasing and intelligent, 
to the Rev. Mr Gilpin, from Miss (or as she was designated) Mrs 
Mary Hartley, daughter of the celebrated philosopher. 
is of the mild theological sort above alluded to. 


Its tenor 
Miss Hartley was 


one of that most amiable class of persons, an amiable old maid. | 
She was also, as they are apt to be, one of the greatest martyrs to 


ill health and premature infirmity; but having an excellent under- 
standing, she distilled the bitter cup into the comparative sweets of 
patience. Hier first letter closes with a delightful anecdote. 

‘I have conversed a good deal with a very clever old lady who 
was formerly a great friend of my father and mother. Her parents 
were French refugees, who escaped from the persecution of Louis 
the Fourteenth. She was brought up in the severity of the calvinis- 
tical tenets; but by some accident, when she was a girl, she met with 
* Petit Pierre sur la Bonte de Dieu ;’ and she ran to her governess, 


skipping and jumping, and crying out with transport, “ Ah! Madam, 
how I love God!” 


“Why, child, did you not always love him?’—“No, indeed, 
madam,’ answered the child, “I never did till now.” ’ 

After all, there is something so pleasing in one of Miss Hartley’s 
theological speculations, it touches upon a point of futurity, which 
has been so interesting in all ages to people of heart and imagination, 
and furnishes so agreeable an evidence of the sweetness of her own 
character (to say nothing of her superior good sense and uncompro- 
mising adherence to old affections, compared with the remoter con- 
tentments of Mr Gilpin), that we cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of extracting the whole letter in which she discusses it. 


‘TO THE REV. WILLIAM GILPIN FROM MRS. M. HARTLEY. 


‘ Dear Sir, Belvedere, 1799. 
‘A communication through the atmosphere, without the medium 
of pen and paper, would indeed be a delightful privilege. Had such 
a communication been in my power, I should have conveyed my 
thoughts to you as soon as I became acquainted with yours; but 
such powers are not allowed to mortal beings. 


‘ It seems not unlikely that beatified spirits will have some mode | 
It is | 


of communication, far more facile than we have any idea of. 
true that we are informed of no particulars concerning our future state ; 
but we are, in general, assured, that to those who shall be accepted 


> 


no happiness shail be wanting ; and as we know that our dispositions | 
are to be improved into perfect love and harmony, in society with | 


inoumerable multitudes of “ just men made perfect,” I see no 
harm in amusing ourselves with ideas of such blessed communica- 
tions as you allude to. All benevolent ideas improve the mind ; 
and while we are thinking of social happiness in heaven, we shal! 


probably be more disposed to promote it upon earth. Your ser- | 


mons, and the establishment of your school, are parts of such 
a plan; anJ I hope you will sec, in heaven, those whom you have 
eadeavoured to conduct thither; though I cannot help wishing 
that your dismission may be still deferred, as long as this life can 
be made easy and comfortable to you. 

* L have been looking back at your old letters, when we first dis- 
cussed the subj:ct of reunion with friends in a future state; and I 
must ingenuously confess, that I have done injury to your senti- 
ments, ia saying, that you seem to think there is no foundation for 
the hope of seeing and knowing our friends again in a future state. 
On the contrary, I see that in those letters you speak of it as highly 
probable, “that we shall unite herefter with those with whom 
our souls have been connected here:” but then you think that 
I lay more stress upon this enjoyment than it deserves. 
You tell me, that, “ we are directed to look up, not 
to the virtues of the creature, but to the perfections of the Crea- 
tor.” You say, that “if we hope to be admitted to the divine 
presence,” from whence we are taught that all our joys are to 


spring, we cannot conceive that the greatest part of our happinsss, | 


or indeed any material part of it, shall arise from conversing with 
creatures whose brightest virtues are only dim emanations. What 
our admission to the divine presence may be, I cannot conceive; 
neither do I imagine that you (though much wiser than I am) can 


clearly explain to me; but, though 1 must believe, that our | 


knowledge of God’s perfections, ina futute state, will be far greater 


than it can be here, and our love and gratitude far more | 


intense; yet as the distance between the great Creator and 
and his creatures is infinite, I should imagine that, in heaven, as 
well as upon earth (though more perfectly there) we shall know 
him in great measure by his works : while we look up to him as 
the Author of all, with veneration and adoration, as well as love and 
gratitude, our intimate and familiar communications will be with 
those emanations of virtue, which have received their source from 
him. You say, in another letter, that the continuation of our 
earthly attachments is not among those future considerations 
which the scripture holds out; and this I must acknowledge to 
be true; for the scripture gives no particular description of 
those joys, which “eye hath not sen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it enteted into the heart of man to conceive.” Yet 
we are told, that we are to be associated with “the spirits of 
just men made perfect ;” that we “ are not to grieve for our departed 
friends as thos: would do who haye no hope.” This certainly con- 


The governess answered with formal gravity, 


ee 
| 


veys an idea, that we shall meet them again: but J agree with yoy 
entirely, that in many cases it is probable the attachment of this 
world, and those of the next, may not coincide. You say very truly 
that “ our attachments here are often formed without sufficient 
| knowledge; that we know not our own heart, much less the hearts 
_of others, and that we have frequently too much reason to repent 
| the hasty friendships we have contracted.” These hasty friend. 
ships, and all friendships that are not built upon virtue, will 
certainly be dissolved Taste, genius, congenial manners, habits, 
| and associations, and even union in the pursuit of knowledge, ina 
| world where all the knowledge that can be acquired here shall vanish 
_ away, where the philosopher and the peasant shall be upon a level, 
| will not be a sufficient foundation for the friendships of eternity, 
But gratitude surely will! And though you tell me, that I may pos. 
sibly contract a friendship with an Ethiopian, or an Asiatic, of 
' whom I know nothing in this world, I think it more natural to con. 
ceive, that the first affections of my mind will turn towards those 
from whom I have received the most serious and the most virtuous 
| obligations here ; towards those whose advice and example directed 
my youth; and towards those who, in the course of my life, have 
confirmed every principle of virtue in my mind, from the bright 
| pre-eminence of theirs. In any instance where I have loved 
| without judgment, and have not found real virtue, though I thought 
| I had, I cannot expect that my mistaken friendship will be revived 
till the objects of it become as sincere and worthy as I had thought 
them. According to ’s (Dr Hartley’s} idea, this time will 
| finally come to every one; and the whole creation will be, in some 
future day, a family of love aud union. In the progress of this state, 
| though our souls may be far above one another in perfection, no 
, one will look down upon another, but those who are the farthest 
| advanced will lend their most strenuous endeavours to bring for- 
wards those who are striving to come up with them. There will 
| be no jealousy, no envy, no wish for pre-eminence in heaven. All 
| will love God with their utmost powers, and all will love their 
| fellow-creatures as themselves, enjoying happiness in unison with 
others, and not wishing for peculiar favor, even from God, to them- 
selves individually. ; 

‘The heavenly civility which you speak of, must be universal, 
unlimited benevolence. It is certainly very probable, that par- 
ticular attachments may be formed in heaven, as upon earth, by 
| particular circumstances ; and none seem be to more probable, than 
the remembrances of those virtuous obligations which are past. 
| 1 do not quite like an idea, that 1 have somewhere seen, “ that 
| one spirit may visit another, as a lord does a commoner, or, it 
| may be, as a commoner does a lord, 

: “ Bowing low, 

As to superior spirits is wont in heav’n.” 

‘ Although this is a line from the divine Milton, I think it is not 
| one of his sublime thoughts. The conception of angelic beings, 
their minds, and their manners, are subjects of too high a flight for 
| even a mind like his; and he does not excel so much in his deserip- 
tions of the Divine Being, and of angels, and archangels, as of men 
and demons.—Dear Sir, your’s sincercly, M. H’. 

The idea of Lords in heaven,—of arch-angelic Dukes of Wellington 
condescending to visit a merely angelic Quarterly Reviewer is very 
ludicrous. Miss Hartley is right about Milton; but it is to be 


| observed, that the poets have never yet painted a heaven after their 
| 





own fancy, or doubtless they would have made a better one Their 
| heavens have all been copied from earthly government. As to lords, 
if we cannot fancy them there, in their state titular, we can fancy 
any human beings in heaven, with their gloom and absurdities taken 
out of them. And so far from confining our notions of companionship 
in those benignant abodes to a select confraternity, who are to reflect 
upon us our own wonderful peculiarities, honest people should hope 
that if they are to know anybody again, they shall know and be intl- 
mate with precisely the same persons they have loved and toiled 
| with on earth, trusting that they shall all be bettered in common by 
the new lights afforded them. 








| Sewrisunrss”anp Generosity.—Steele tells us that the gentle- 
man from whom he had the following story, was an eye-witness 0 
| several parts of it. About ten years ago (says he) there lived at 
| Vienna a German Count, who had long entertained a secret amour 
| with a young lady of a considerable family. After a correspondence 
of gallantries which had lasted two or three years, the father ot the 
young Count, whose family was reduced to a low condition, found 
out avery advantageous match for him, and made his son sensible 
that he ought, in common prudence, to close with it. The ( ne 
upon the first opportunity, acquainted his mistress very fairly = 
what had passed, and laid the whole matter before her, with 2H” 
freedom and openness of heart, that she seemingly consented to It. 
She only desired of him that they might have one meeting mort, 
before they parted for ever. The place appointed for this, theit 
meeting, was a grove which stands at a little distance from the town. 
They conversed together in this place for so:me time, when = 
sudden the lady pulled out a pocket-pistol, and shot her -* 
into the heart, so that he immediately fell down dead at her feet. 


¥ ; very ne 
She then returned to her father’s house, telling ~~ ° 
she met what she had done. Her friends, upon hearing 


make het 


her story, would have found out means for her to 
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escape; but she told them she had killed her dear Count—because 
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she could not live without him; and that, for the same reason, 
she was resolved to follow him, by whatever way justice should de- 
termine. She was no sooner seized, but she avowed her guilt, re- 
jected all excuses that were made in her favour, and only begged 
that her execution might be speedy. She was sentenced to have 
her head cut off, and was apprehensive of nothing but that the inte- 
rest of her friends should obtain a pardon for her. When the 
confessor approached her, she asked him where he thought was 
the soul of the dead Count? He replied that his case was very 
dangerous, considering the circumstances in which he died. Upon 
this, so desperate was her frenzy, that she bid him leave her, for 
that she was resolved to go to the same place where the Count was. 
The priest was forced to give her better hopes of the deceased, 
from considerations that he was upon the point of breaking off so 
criminal a commerce, and leading a new life, before he could bring 
her mind to a temper fit for one who was so near her end. Upon the 
day of her execution, she dressed herself in all her ornaments, and 
walked towards the scaffold more like an expecting bride than a | 
condemned criminal. My friend tells me that he saw her placed in 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Davury Lang.—The School for Scandal.—Les Trois Sultanes.—Catherine and 
Petruchio. i 

Covent GARDEN.—The Provoked Husband.— Patrick’s Retwn.—The Blue 
Anchor. 





Covent GARDEN. 
AN article on dancing being as great a refreshment to us between 
the graver acts of our criticism, as the sight of it is between play 
and afterpiece, we indulged ourselves last night with seeing Patrick’s 
Return, a ballet founded on O’Kererr’s pleasant farce of the Poor 
Soldier. The thought of it was the more agreeable to us, inasmuch 











the chair, according to the custom of that place, where, after | 85 We are very fond of the native and good-humoured} productions 


having stretched out her neck with an air of joy, she called upon of that hearty humourist, and fancied that we were to have a 
the name of the Count, which was the appointed signal for the | regular translation of his little opera, throughout, into the eloquent 
executioner, who, with a single blow of his sword, severed her head | 


from her body.—Steele’s Lover. | language of arms and legs. An overture, full of Irish airs, com- 
| pleted our expectations, and in the commencement of the piece 
| there was a promising cottage, &c. in statu quo, with Darby (Mr 
LF. Surron) coming up in a proper style of saltatory glee 
ioe (very good indeed), and Kathlane (Mrs Vepy) issuing forth as she 














Icould never despise anybody for what they have not, and am | 
only ‘provoked when they make not the right use of what they | 
have.—Lord Peterborough, | 


Reason is the test of the laws ; for laws which are contradictory 
to reason are void in their own nature, and ought not to be either | 
made or regarded.— De Foe.—(So says Blackstone). 

PassivE OBEDIENCE.—Not one of our preachers of the passive | 
doctrine ever gave an instance of it in themselves, but unanimously | 
opposed their sovereign as soon as he began to touch their parti- | 
ie rights. — The same. 


| 

Beasts Not TO BE NoN-REsISTANT.— God put under man’s | 
subjection every creature, and there is an awe even upon the beasts | 
of their common lord, man; but they are not bound to be passive | 
under all his oppressions, and are allowed to resist force with force. | 
—The same. 

Tue Bricutest JeEwer iv tHe Monarcn’s Crowy.—Tis 
proved beyond dispute that the love of his subjects is the glory of a 
wise prince, since all the magnificence of the English government 
consists in the voluntary tenders of duty, gratitude, and allegiance | 
from the people.— The same. | 

OriGiIn oF GoveRNMENT.—The ori_inal of all human power 
is in the people governed, because in all societies they are prior to 
the government. The People represent the ocean, in their being 
the centre from whence, and to which, ail degrees of power flow: 
and to this ocean, upon every recess of power, all the nations in 
the world have recourse to form new streams, draw new lines, and | 
restore government.— The sume. 


Parson.—Though we write parson differently, yet it is but per-_ 
son; that is, the individual person set apart for the service of such 
achurch, and it is in Latin persona, and personatus is a personage. | 
Indced, with the canon lawyers, personatus is any dignity or prefer- 
ment in the church.—Selden. 

Grey Hairs.—Louis XII one day looking at himself in his mir- | 
ror, was astonished to see a number of grey hairs on his head. 
“ Ah!” said he, ‘ these must be owing to the long speeches I have | 
listened to; and it is those of M. le in particular, that have | 
ruined my hair.”—Menage. | 





Tue Four P’s.—Four P’s were placed over the gate of the first | 
President of Bourdeaux, whose name was Pierre Pontac ; mean. | 
ing Pierre Pontac, Premier President. A \itigant who had one | 
day waited two or three hours in his ante-chamber, was surprised 


| ought to do, to run into another man’s arms. But instead of our 


old friend Bagatelle (who, if it were intended to avoid nationalities, 
might have been turned into an English barber, and would have 
afforded excellent occasion for mock-dancing) we found a grave 
Frenchman in muscles (for we could not call them pantaloons) 
lording the stage as in any serions ballet, in the character 
of Dermot (Monsieur D’AuBERT), and vaulting and leaping as 
if his life depended npou seeing how near he could get to 
the upper boxes. It was doubtless good French dancing, but 
as unlike any thing Irish as could be. Monsieur D’ALBERT 
is a stout well-set man, who might bear a little more drapery 
without fatiguing himself, or being less acceptable in reason- 
able eyes. It is not necessary, we conceive, even for the first of dan- 
cers, to look like Adam. While we look for some of the pleasant 
scenes of the Poor Soldier, this gentleman would come in, taking 


_ spacious possession of the stage (as is the custom with persons of 
| his predominance of limbs) ; the n advance in front, then curl up one 


of his limb, then present us in the most ingenious and unfolding 


_ manner with the length of his foot (which we decline aceepting), 


and then, scientifically turning round, make use the leg on which he 


_is standing like that of a compass, and describe a circle in the air. 


Having shewn thus far his knowledge of mathematics, | he 
is seized with as great a fit of enthusiasm as Pythagoras when he 
found out the problem ; and careering and driving about, thinks him- 
self justified in seizing on poor Kathlane, and making her perform 
the same antics as himself. They both accordingly unfold their 
legs to divers quarters of the compass, leap and vault as. high as 
they can, threaten to knock their heads together in the air, turn 
back to back, and present each a foot like a fowling-piece to some 
distant object ; in short commit a hundred extravagancies, which 
the French have been taught to call dancing, but, which expresses 
anything rather than the gaiety and native grace of village en- 


by the entrance of the President, while attentively contemplating | PS. 


these four P’s. “ Well, my friend,” said the President, “ what do 
you suppose these letters mean ?’—*“ By my faith,” replied the | 


This kind of figuring should remaim in its own sphere, and 


a c ; | not be mixed up with rustic English dramas. It may be a good 
litigant, “they can mean nothing but ‘ Paurre Plaideur, prenez | P i: 4 


patience.’ ”’— The same. 


* Horrors of tne Krrcnex.—If our sports are destructive, our 
gluttony is more so, and in a more inhuman matter. Lobsters 
roasted alive, pigs whipped to death, fowls sewed up, are testimonies 
of our outrageous luxury. Those who (as Seneca expresses it 
divide their hives betwixt an anxious conscience and a nauseated 


- - . . . - 
stomach Shave a just reward of their gluttony in the diseases it | 


brings with it; for human savages, like other wild beasts, find snares 
and poison in the provisions of life, and are allured by their appetite 
to their destruction. I know nothing more shocking or horrid than 


the prospect of one of their kitchens covered with blood, and filled | 


with t e cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It gives one an 
Image of a giant’s den ina romance, bestrewed with the scattered 


heads and mangled limbs of those who were slain by his cruelty.— 
Pope. F 


| thing to see how high a man can vault, how long he can 
stand on one leg, and how well he can imitate a teetotum. 

But such exhibitions have as little to do with a piece like the onc 
| before us, as a French opera has with a French village green. 
| Imagine Monsieur D’Ausgrr in his Pictish costume, suddenly 


| making his appearance among a set of French peasants in one of 
their Sunday dances on the green. He would be just as well suited 
as he is here. 

The Irish jigs and horn-pipes were much more to the purpose ; 
and though performed perhaps with less skill, gave us twenty times 
more pleasure. Miss Ryatts, in the character of Patrick, went 
handsomely through the soldier’s exercise ; though her musket ob- 
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jected to her fair hands, and missed fire. She made short work of 
the matter, woman-like; went abruptly behind the scenes; got 
“another and a better” gun; and, returning, fired with great 
applause. 

One of the pleasantest features in this ballet, is the profusion 
of beautiful airs, both plaintive and sprightly. It is worth stopping 
for on that account; and dancing, more or less, is always plea- 
sant to see. People seem as if they must be happy, in some 
degree, while they are dancing: nor is it without good physical 
reason, that we have an instinctive feeling to that effect, setting aside 
even the motives that usually set them upon this sprightly exercise : 
for exercise and health go together, and cheerfulness depends upon 
a lively motion of the blood. A lady last night was observing, 
how young many dancers looked in their general aspect, whose 
faces turned out to be otherwise when you came close to them. The 
secret is in the exercise, which preserves their shape, and keeps 
their joints elastic. Mrs Parker, the mother of Mrs Henry 
JouNnsToNnE, was a Colombine when she was absolutely in years. 


Ss 





Comepy or THe Retacue.—In France, a prohibition from Court 
to act on any particular occasion, is termed relache. 
ago, two actors being at Paris, on the look out for something new 
in the theatrical way, and of course, having an eye upon the bills, 
and not being bound to understand foreign official terms, observed 


the word Relache upon all the bills of the day; upon which, one | 
said to the other, “ We must get this piece, this Relache ; 1 wonder | 


whose it is; it must be a fine hit, for it is played to-night in every 
theatre in Paris.” 


A ParpasLe Hir.”—Henry the first, not expecting a Crown 
{being the youngest of three brothers] had applied himself to books 
and study, and by his retired life and seeming learning obtained the 
sirname of Beau-Clerk —De Foe. 


A Caprtrat “ArcumMeNtT.—When they (the government) found 
Mr Algernon Sidney’s argument unanswerable, by words, the only 
way left them was to lay aside debating with the book and fall upon 
the man: so they cut off his head, merely because they could not 


answer his book !—The book has since been printed, and remains | 


unanswerable to this day; and a man would desire no better con- 
quest over the adversaries of liberty, than to desire them to reply to 
it now, when they have freedom to speak, and won’t be answered, 
as the author was, by the scaffold or gibbet.— The same. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friend F. will see that we have availed ourselves of his favours. 
Quis to-morrow or next day. 
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This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Act .—Winter. 
~ Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 

Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 


Act II.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Jenmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


Lucy, 


After which the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 

Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, MrO. SMITH, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLO!T, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


To conclude with 


THE QUADRUPEDS. 


Some years | 


i 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANg. 


This Evening, the Grand Opera of 
HOFER, 
THE TELL OF THE TYROLL. 
[By Mr Prancue]. 
The Music from Rossini’s Opera of ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ arranged and 
adapted by Mr H. R. Bishop. 
Bertha, (first time) Miss PEARSON, 
Josephine Negretti, (first time) Miss RUSSELL, 
Margaretta, Mrs NEWCOMBE., 
Peasants—Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT, 
Bavarians—The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, 
Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER 
Batz, Mr SALTER, ‘ 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, his Ist appearance this se, 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 
Gottlieb, Mr YARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Stephen, Mr TAYLEURE, , Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 
Principal Dancers—Miss O'BRIEN, Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, &. 
Previous to the Opera, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Guillaume Tell.” 
After the Opera, C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to “ Oberon.” 
Previous to the Illustrious Stranger, Mozart’s Overture to “ Die Entfurung 
Aus Dem Serail.” 
After which, (first time) a New Farce, to be called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thornton, Mr J. VINING, 
To conclude with, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
[By Mr Kenney]. 


ason, 





Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 

Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 
Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with 


Mrs Waylett, the Duet of ** When a Little Farm we Keep.” 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 
| High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 





To-morrow, Henry the Fourth; a Farce; and Charles the Twelfth. 
| On Saturday, The Hypocrite; a Farce; the National Guard. 

| ‘. a 

| 


OYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
This Evening, (6th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Disonp]. 
Duchess di Fontana, 
Aurora di Cosenza, 
Miss H.CAWSE, 
Nina, 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Duke di Fontana, 


‘THEATRE R 


Mrs LOVELL. 
Miss HUGHES, 
Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss TAYLOR, 
Female Mask, Mrs BROWN. 
Mr EGERTON, 


| 
| Zoranthe, 


| 
| Count Cosenza, 


Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortescue, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 


|  Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 

| Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D’Albert, Mrs Bedford ; 
Cupid, Miss Kendall. ps 

| Masqueraders: Miss Addison, J. Couper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 
| Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
| Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, shegog, S. Tet, 
Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 

After the Interlude, Mozart’s Overture to “* Die Zauberfldte.” 


After which, will be produced an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
[By Mr Luny]. 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 

To conclude with the Farce of 
TEDDY THE ‘TILER. 

[By Mr G. H. Ropwett]}. : 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 

Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton. ss 
Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, | 
Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HORREBLOW, 
Teddy \iulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, * 
Mr Scrivener, Mr TURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDISON, 
Stuff, Mr HENRY, Apewell, Mr IRWIN. 


2d Mask, Mr Holl. 
Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 





To-morrow, The Stranger ; Monsieur Tonson; and The Irish Tutor- 
On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples; and Black Eyed Susan 
On Monday, The Stranger; Teddy the Tiler ; and Robert the Devil. 
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